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ABSTRACT 

The study employs stepwise regression analysis to 
relate work and total job satisfaction with the following measures: 
job characteristics as reflected by job' dimension scores and work 
quality dimensions, both being based on the Position Analysis 
Questionnaire; job-related interests expressed by job incumbents, as 
measured by the Job Activity Preference Questionnaire; the match 
between incumbents* job characteristics and their expressed job 
interests; and general affect, measured by a response disposition 
scale. Data were oi)tained from 407 workers in 29 jobs (nine 
management and 20 non-management) in two telephone companies. Results 
showed significant correlation between the above measures and both 
satisfaction criteria, with consistently better predictions of work 
satisfaction than total satisfaction. Also, correlations were higher 
and predictions better for management jobs than for non-management 
jobs. Hhen response disposition was partialled out from work 
satisfaction, predictions did not change significantly. The results 
support the hypothesis that work content, personal interests, and the 
match between worker interests and job characteristics have a 
significant relationship to job satisfaction. Twenty statistical 
tables are included, as are four appendixes, which includfe 
biographical and questionnaire data, the Job Activity Preference 
Questionnaire, the Job Description Index, and the Response 
Disposition Questionnaire. (Author/JR) 
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Box 20 (cont.) 

Activity Preference Questionnaire (JAPQ), 

3, The "match" between an incumbent's job characteristics and his expressed 
job interests. 

4. General affect, measured by a response disposition scale. 

Data were obtained from 407 workers in 29 jobs in two telephone companies, 
with analyses also being done separately for the two companies and for the 9 
management and 20 non-management jobs. The above-named predictors were used 
in stepwise regression analyses to predict "work" and total satisfaction as 
measured by the Job Description Index (JDI) • In addition, the effect of the 
response disposition was partialled out from the work satisfaction scores of 
the combined sample. 

Results showed significant correlations between the predictors and both satis- 
faction criteria, with consistently better predictions of "work" satisfaction 
than total satisfaction. This is in agreement with previous studies which 
predicted intrinsic satisfaction better than extrinsic. Also, correlations 
were higher and predictions better for management jobs than for non-management 
jobs. A curious result was the consistent better prediction of one company 
as compared to the other. The work quality dimensions had a maximum predictior 
of r « .53 for work satisfaction in the first company, with all other^ predic- 
tors being lower. When response disposition was partialled out from work 
satisfaction, predictions did not change significantly. 

These results show support for the hypotheses that work content, personal 
interests, and the "match" between worker interests and job characteristics 
have a significant relationship with job satisfaction. 
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'INTRODUCTION 

In recent years, there has been a continued demonstration of 
concern for workers* reactions to their jobs. This concern lias been 
manifested in the study of job satisfaction/dissatisfaction and dates 
back to the early 1930 's. Several thousand research studies have been 
conducted since that time to explore the determinants of and correlates 
to Job satisfaction (Locke, 1969). The results of such studies have 
demonstrated not only meaningful relationships between job satisfaction 
and many other variables, but also the beginnings of theoretical frame- 
works for understanding job satisfaction and how it fits into a general 
model of worker behavior (see, for example. Porter and Lawler, 1967). 
This investigation was undertaken to explore the relationships among 
three such variables and job satisfaction and to integrate the findings 
Into a theoretical framework of job satisfaction. The three variables 
of interest include characteristics of a job,, job related interests, 
and worker personality. 

One of the factors that has received considerable attention 
in recent years is that of job enlargement (what is sometimes referred 
to as job enrichment). The research relating to job enlargement, 
and the related discussions, are predicated on the hypothesis that 
certain characteristics of jobs generally contribute to higher levels 
of job satisfaction than do other characteristics. The research re- 
lating to this generally has supported this contention, to the extent 
of indicating that the level of job satisfaction of people is somewhat 
related to the characteristics of their jobs (see, for example. Ford, 
1969). The psychological literature also includes considerable at- 
tention to the relationship between the patterns of the interests 
of job incumbents and their adjustment to their jobs, including 
their expressed job satisfaction. Thus, another possible source of 
variation in job satisfaction might depend upon the extent to which 
a person's own interests in job activities parallel the actual activities 
of the job itself. 

Finally, there have been at least a few probing efforts to identify 
any personal characteristics that might be associated with 
job satisfaction, especially personality characteristics. In this 
regard, this investigation deals with a construct that one might 
call "response disposition." This refers to a relatively enduring 
personal characteristic that might predispose people toi^ard responding 
favorably or unfavorably to various types of job situations. 

In general terms, this study deals with the relationship between 
the following characteristics and reported job satisfaction: 

1. Job characteristics as reflected by job dimension scores based 
on the Position Analysis Questionnaire (PAQ) • 

2. Job-related interests expressed by job incumbents (measured 
by the use of an interest inventory that parallels the PAQ). 
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3». The "match" between an incumbent's joD characteristics and 
his expressed job interests. 

4. A measure of response disposition* 

The measure of these variables as they were dealt with in this 
study is discussed in the Procedures section. The integration of these 
variables will be discussed below. 

Job Satisfaction: A Proposed Frame of Reference 

Over the years a number of theoretical statements concerning job 
satisfaction have been proposed (for example, Katzell, 1964; Lawler, 
1971; U)cke, 1969; Lofquist and Dawis, 1969; Morse, 1953; Porter and 
Lawler, 1967; and Smith, Kendall and Hulin, 1969). It is beyond the 
scope of this report to discuss each of these theories of job satisfaction 
in detail. However, two major themes seem to run through all of these 
theories of job satisfaction. The first deals with a theorized major 
determinant of job satisfaction (rewards), and the second with the 
process by which a job satisfaction determination is made (a comparison 
process). Each of these themes will be discussed and placed into an 
integrated model of job satisfaction. 

Rewards 

All theoretical approaches to job satisfaction share the notion 
of rewards and postulate that a major determinant of satisfaction 
is the rewards a person receives on the job. Clearly, factors other 
than actual rewards are also implicated by these various theoretical 
models (the importance of needs, expected level of rewards, perceived 
equitable rewards, etc.). Although various theoretical positions differ 
with respect to their emphasis on these other factors, they all 
emphasize the centrality of the actual rewards a person receives on 
the job in understanding the concept of job satisfaction. (Pritchard and 
Peters, 1974). 

CoBg)arison Process 

Further, these theoretical approaches all point to a "comparison 
process" as the process by which the determination of job satisfaction 
is made. The worker is seen as comparing what he receives from the 
job (environmental returns) to his needs, wants, desires, frame of 
reference, perceived equitable reward, preference for various rewards, 
ett. In short, the individual ^s said to compare his environmental 
returns to some internalized standard. The specific standard used 
by the employee varies with the various theoretical viowpoints. 

Integrated Model of Job Satisfaction 

This theoretical analysis might be diagrammed as the S-O-R model 
given in Figure 1* The environment is said to provide various out- 
comes to the worker, and these outcomes are said to evoke appropriate 
internalized standards of comparison. The comparison of the job out- 
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comes or environnental return to the standard of comparison result;s 
In.eith.er a positive or negative judgment. This judgment is termed 
the perceived reward value of the organizational outcome. Not all 
organizational .utcomes given to workers will be perceivGd as rewards. 
This perception of reward value represents a reinforcing stimulus which, 
through previouv^ experience and learnin^^ is associated with an affective 
state. Here, tie perception of reward (a positive reinforcing stimulus) 
is said to be associated with job satisfaction, and the perception of 
punishment (a negative reinforcing stimulus) with job dissatisfaction. 

At least i:- part, job satisfaction may be conceptualized as 
the affect (posrtive or negative) that a worker has as a result of 
the perceived rewards in the work environment. The manifestation of 
satisfaction/dissatisfaction is the type of evaluative response we 
ask workers to nake (e.g., responding to a job satisfaction question- 
naire). This ir, essentially a. verbal report of an internal state, 
not the affective state itself. 

The internalized standards used in the comparison process vary 
from theory to theory. The most parsimonious, and defensible standard 
Is based on learning theory and the concept of reinforcement. The 
reinforcement concept merely assumes an active individual with the 
ability to learn. The concept of vocational needs as defined in the 
Lofquist and Dawis (1969) model of x^ork adjustment represents such 
a reinforcement approach to the establishment of an internalized 
standard. For these authors,"^ vocational needs are defined as preferences 
for responding in certain stimulus conditions in the work environment 
which have been experienced by the individual to be reinforcing. Here, 
past experience with situations in which rewards were given form the 
basis of a standard of comparison. A vocational need, therefore, is 
nothing more than a preference to be in a situation which has been 
associated with reward in the past. 

The research of Lofquist and Dawis (1969) has emphasized the 
Importance of describing both the worker and the work environment in 
common terms. In this manner, discrepancies between environmental 
returns and an internalized standard can be assessed. For these 
researchers, the comnon denominator has been the concept of job- 
related reinforcers~the comparison of actual rewards to the employees' 
preference for various rewards. A different: approach, however, 
might also be used to assess this comparison process. (The approach 
reported in this study involves the comparison between actual job duties 
and job interests.) 

Integration; The Job Duty/Job Interest "Match" 

Vfhen we ask a worker to specify his interests, we obtain a profile 
of his preferences for various job situations and job behaviors. These 
preferences are thought to be related to the workers* past history cf re- 
inforced job behaviors — situations and behaviors rewarded in the past 
are preferred to those which were either not rewarded or were punished. 
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ThuSy job interests can be conceptualized as a measure of preferences for 
situations associated with reward in the past, and for which reward is 
anticipated in the future* Job interests represent the verbalization of 
desired future states. 

Given that the above conceptualization of job interests as situation- 
reward expectancies is meaningful, we can now conjecture as co their role 
in influencing reported job satisfaction. As specified in the integrated 
model of job satisfaction given " job interests would represent 

one of the internalized standa" s //i which comparisons are made. 
Here, however, the comparison ^o. c that of actual organizational 
outcomes to their appropriate standard, but the comparison of preferences 
for reinforcing situations (job interests) to the actual situation 
(actual job behaviors). 

But, in order for this to be a meaningful comparison, the role of 
job duties as an affect elicitor must be specified* Unless it can be 
argued that the actual duties performed by the worker can elicit affect, 
it is illogical to consider a job duty versus job interest comparison 
for its relationship to job satisfaction. Clearly, such an argument 
can be made. Using the classical conditioning model, job duties might 
be conceptualized a<? conditioned stimuli which, having been continuously 
paired with reinfoicing stimuli on the job, also are capable of eliciting 
affect. 



From this point of view, what a person does, as well as the rewards he 
receives I'or doing it, can elicit positive or negative affect. Thus, 
job analysis in terms of worker behaviors (i.e., a measure of what a 
person does) should provide a basis for predicting job satisfaction. 

However, reinforcement histories are different for different people. 
A priori, we have no basis for predicting greater job satisfaction when 
a different given set of job duties is performed.^ In short, the same 
job duties may elicit positive affect for some work s and negative affect 
for others. Tli » important difference is the reinforcement histories 
of the workers. 



1 However, recent interest in "job enrichment*' suggests that there might 
be such a subset of job behaviors which tend to elicit positive 
affect for most persons in our culture — i.e., certain job behaviors 
common to job enrichment programs might generally tend to elicit 
positive affect. 



Conditioned 
Stimulus (CS) 



Unconditioned 
Stimulus (UCS) 




Job Duties 



' . One way to "get around" this methodological problem follows from 
the integrated model of job satisfaction itself • The model posits that 
the worker compares actual organizational outcomes to a standard of re- 
ward. It is the relative difference between the comparison variables 
that is important.. If both variables could be measured in the same 
metric, then both najor stimulus variables (environmental return and 
internalized standard) and their process of combining (an appropriate 
difference measure), could be assessed and related to job satisfaction. 
Formally stated, it is hypothesized that, given a common method of 
measuring both job duties and job interests, the closer the "fit" 
between job duties and job interests, the greater the job satisfaction. 

Integration; Response Dispositions 

As previously stated, at least one component of reported job 
satisfaction may be defined theoretically as the affect a worker has 
elicited by the job — it is job-specific affect. However, the repor.ted 
"affect" of individuals in any given circumstance may be viewed as the 
combination of two possible components, the one component relating to 
the situation (the situation-specific affect) and the other component 
being rooted in one's personality make-up (what might be called general 
affect or response disposition). This partitioning might be diagrammed 
as follows: 



affect associated 
with situation i 



general affect 
or 

response disposition 



As previously stated, the assessment of situation-specific affect 
is not a direct measure of affect, but rather, is an evaluative response 
made by the worker about his affect. The person is asked to report on 
the state of his affect. This is commonly done by having the worker 
respond to questionnaire items designed to evaluate his affective state. 
Positive affect is said to be associated with .positive evaluative re- 
sponses . 

Most research on job satisfaction is concerned with the situation- 
specific affect. That is, the researcher is interested in what aspects 
of the job affects workers' attitudes about the job. However, it is 
suggested that a worker's evaluative response about his job is the 
result of the combination of the two components mentioned above. As 
an illustration, assume that a given group of workers have the same 
level of "job-specific" (situation-specific) affect. Further, assume 
that half of these workers have a positive "general affect" and the 
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others a negative "general affect." Given that reported evaluations 
are the combined effects of tHese two sources, the following may occur: 
persons with positive general affect will evaluate their job satisfaction 
more positively, and persons with negative general affect will evaluate 
their* job satisfaction more negatively. This is diagrammed below. 



Job 

satisfaction 



-Evaluative responses of persons 
with positive general affect. 



in 



Job-specific affect. 



Evaluative responses of persons 
with negative general a£fect« 



Job : 
dissatisfaction | 



If the correlation between expressed job satisfaction and positive 
general affect is positive, there should.be a tendency for the job-specific 
affect of persons with positive general affect to be lower than their ex- 
pressed evaluative response. Conversely, the job-specific affect for 
persons with negative general affect should be higher than their expressed 
evaluative response. The influence of the general affect would therefore 
be to artifically overestimate or underestimate the actual job satisfac- 
tion. This is illustrated in the next figure. 



Job 

satisfaction 



Job 

dissatisfaction 
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-Evaluative response of Person A 



-Job-specific affect for Person A 
(with positive general affect) 

-Job-specific affect for Person B 
(with negative general affect) 



-Evaluative response of Person B 
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For a group of workers, the range of expressed job satisfaction 
scores would then tend to be greater than the range of job-specific 
affects. Therefore, if the general affect were to be partialled out 
from the evaluative responses, the range would be decreased, and if these 
scores were to be used as the criterion values in a prediction equation, 
multiple R's would generally tend to be lower. 

To the extent that the general affect of individual might influence 
their responses to job satisfaction questionnaires, then, one could not 
expect to determine accurately the degree to which any of various cypes 
of job and personal, variables might be related to the job-specific affect. 
This suggests that a measure of such general affect in studies of job 
satisfaction might then be used to partial out the influence of this 
factor. Another hypothesis to be investigated in this study then, is 
the following: the correlation between positive general affect and job 
satisfaction will be positive, and prediction of job satisfaction will 
be lower when the influence of general affect is partialled out, compared 
to the situation where it has not been partialled out. 

Work Quality Dimensions 

As indicated above, this research project was planned to use the 
Position Analysis Questionnaire (PAQ) as the basis for "describing" the 
scores on the dimensions that resulted from several principal components 
analyses of PAQ data. Since the PAQ consists of 187 job elements dealing 
with various aspects of jobs, it was conjectured that certain of the job 
elements might be related to what have been postulated as "work quality" 
dimensions. 

Work quality dimensions, as separate, yet similar dimensions from 
those associated with work content and worker aptitudes, have been the 
focus of a considerable amount of recent research, Hackman and Lawler, 
(1971), Ford, (1969 and 1973), Blood and Hulin (1967) have conducted 
studies that deal with specifying task requisites and environmental 
characteristics that presumably contribute to the psychological value of 
wrk, and concomitantly, to worker job satisfaction. This body of re- 
search is the rather direct progeny of earlier studies of social and in- 
dustrial psychologists concerned with the expectations of individuals as 
a critical factor in their motivation to perform (Lewin, 1938; Vroom, 1964) 
and the "need hierarchy" theory associated with Langer (1937) and Maslow 
(1954). Herzberg (1957) applied these concepts directly to worker per- 
formance. 

The research with work quality dimensions has varied slightly from 
that regarding work content, although it has been shown that both types of 
measurement, work quality and work content, may be present in job dimen- 
sions defining either. (Rogers Taylor, APA paper, 1974). Work quality di- 
mensions have generally been broadly descriptive, but, as used to capture 
the vast array of attitudinal potentials they have proven exceedingly resis- 
tant to empirical quantification. On the other hand, work content research 
has had a long and quite successful history. Because of the empirical 




strength of job content analysis research, and because of the relative 
•*youth" and tinquantif iable characrer of work, quality research, it was 
an important part of the present study to tie the extension of work 
quality to the proven methodological prowess of work content analyses* 

The quantification of work quality dimensions is viewed as the 
next developmental step in the research regarding work enrichment and 
worker job satisfaction being carried out in the Bell Telephone System* 
(This phase of the research project was carried out in cooperation , \th 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company •) Since 1965, researchers 
at A.T.& T. have been conducting formal field experiments in job enrich- 
ment and work quality* As the employer of nearly 1% of the working pop- 
ulation of the United States, the shift in societal values, rising 
levels of education, and concomitantly, rising levels of expectation 
among employee populations probably made their impact at A.T.& T. before 
they made their impress on any number of smaller organizations. The 
first evidence of a fundamental shift in traditional worker values and 
attitudes at A.T.& T. came in the form of startling rates of turnover 
in jobs that had been heretofore viewed as "good jobs". Workers in 
these positions were paid a competitive wage, working conditions had 
always been somewhat above industry standards, and the job security of 
working for "Ma Bell" was widely knoxm and respected. Why then were 
employees leaving in such alarmingly large numbers? The search for 
the answer began with research in the Treasury Department and focused 
on a single job, that 9f the correspondence clerk. 

The study group was made up of 104 young women, seventy percent 
of whom were college graduates, who answered customer inquiries regarding 
their securities holdings. In many instances the information sought 
was quite complex requiring considerable resourcefulness and investi- 
gative skill on the part of the correspondents. The rate of turnover 
among this group, prior to the study, was considered excessively high. 

The results of this trial were quite good. Turnover (during the 
trial period) was virtually eliminated, incidental absence dropped 
sharply, productivity improved, and the total cost of the operation was 
ljnprove(J considerably through the elimination of costly checking and 
verification steps in the work process. Perhaps the most important out- 
come of this early research was the establishment of the experimental 
legitimacy of the descriptive work quality dimensions, module , control , 
and feedback, as variables in the psychological value of work and 
worker job satisfaction. 

. Ford (1974) describes the work quality dimension module as, "a 
slice of work that gives an employee a "thing of ray own." At A.T. & T. 
it came to be described variously as "a piece of turf" or "my piece of 
real estate." Ideally, the intent of work "modules" is to give a worker 
a natural are^ of responsibility. Ford goes on to say that, "In de- 
fining modules that give each employee a natural area of responsibility, 
we try to accumulate horizontal slices of work until we have created 
(or recreated) one of these thiee entities for him/her: 

1. A customer (usually someone outside the business). 



2. A client (usually someone inside the business, helping the 
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employee serve the customer). 

3. A task (in the manufacturing end of the business, for example, 
where ... individual employees produce complete items). 

Anyone of these can make a meaningful slice of work (In actuality, they 
are not separated; obviously, an employee can be working on a task for 
a customer)," 

Control over the work module as a dimension of work <]ualit y evolved 
as a construct that tends to increase the decision making power and 
opportunities for the exercise of worker judgment over the work within 
the module. In a sense, such control can be viewed as being "pulled 
down," vertically, from supervisory control to the worker performing 
the tasks within the module of work. Ford lists some such tasks that 
have been successfully handed by the supervisor to a person when the 
employee has demonstrated that hti or she can handle the work module 
cor^pletely, some of these exam-^ies being as follows: 

1. Set credit ratings fcr customers. 

2. Make his or her o\m budget, subject to negotiation. 

3. Reject a run or supply of material because of poor quality. 

A. Talk to anyone at any organizational level when the employees' 
work is concerned. 

5. Call directly and negotiate for outside repairman or suppliers 
to remedy a condition handicapping the employee's performance. 

Feedback, as an element of work quality, has been described by 
Ford as follows: "Definition of the module and control of it are futile 
unless the results of the employee's effort are discernable. Moreover, 
knowledge of the results should directly to where it will nurture 
motivation ~ that is, to the-, employee. People have a great capacity 
for mid^f light correction when th^y know where they stand." Feedback 
that emanates from the work itself, rather than from some secondary or 
tertiary source in the work situation, has been found to be the most 
effective in sustaining high levels of employee performance and motiva- 
tion. Hilaael (1974) found, in a summary of the research related to 
feedback topographies in a variety of human performance systems, that 
Immediacy of feedback, preferably non-punitive in character, was the 
intent in optimal job design regardless of the setting of the perfor- 
mance system. 

Much of the th^oietical foundation of this early Bell System re- 
search with work quality was based on the motivator-hygiene theory of 
Herzberg (1959), particularly the motivation element related to the 
work itself. These constructs served well (and continue to do so) 
during the next phase of work quality studies that attempted to re- 
design or restructure much larger units of work. 

This phase involved a move away from studies concerned with one- 
job-at-a-time, to studies concerned with the quality of work for entire 

er|c w 
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job families. In this series of studies, individual work modules were 
meshed to include categorically separate tasks, within the job family, 
in "nested" work arrangement that improved the quality of work for all 
the individuals within the job family. In one such study, involving a 
job family of service order writers and service order typists in the 
St. Louis Ferguson District Commercial office. Ford states, "The nested 
job family approach moved the district from near the bottom to near the 
top in results among all districts for the St. Louis area." 

As a result of these and other studies it became apparent that 
opportunities for skill and learning formed an important part of the 
quality of work present in a given job. The interaction of job skills 
among the various work hierarchies within the job families enabled 
workers lower in the hierarchy to learn the skills associated with 
jobs higher up. The workers welcomed the opportunity to learn. They 
became a source of talent supply for the higher level jobs and implicit 
kinds of career progressions became discernable within the job family. 

Skill and learning, as a work quality dimension, came to be defined 
as the opportunity to grow in the job through the acquisition of new 
skills that contribute to effective performance in the job and that are 
transferable, in whole or part, to a job at a higher level in the organi- 
zation. It is related to the Herzberg motivational constructs (growth, 
achievement, and advancement), and it is an important source of worker 
task identity and job satisfaction. 

Some important issues were raised by this research in the Bell 
System regarding work quality, through its two important developmental 
stages. Among the most important of those raised was the matter of 
reliably measuring the quality of work from one job to the next. 

In this study those job elements that were considered to be relevant 
to each of these four quality of work dimensions were used as the basis 
for deriving scores on these work quality dimensions for each job. 

Objectives of the Study 

Following the frame of reference described above, the objective 
of this study raas that of determining the extent to which reported job 
satisfaction is a function of certain job and personal variables, spe- 
cifically: job characteristics; the interest patterns of job incumbents; 
the degree of "match" between the interest patterns of job incumbents 
v^nd the objective characteristics of the jobs they occupied, and the 
quality of work job dimensions of jobs. However, because of the possible 
influence on job satisfaction measures of the general affect of the 
incumbents, plans for the study also provided for the measurement of 
general affect (specifically called response disposition) in order that 
its influence might be investigated and possibly be partialled out in 
the study of the relationships with the other variables. 
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Procedures 

The general plan of the study provided for obtaining relevant data 
from each of several job incumbents on each of a number of different 
jobs. The criterion information used in the study consisted of reported 
job satisfaction on the part of the incumbents. Additional data obtained 
from the incximbents included responses to an interest inventory, and 
a response disposition scale, along with certain types of biographical 
data. Separately, data on the jobs were obtained by the use of a struc- 
tured job analysis questionnaire. The job data plus the personal data 
from the incumbents based on the questionnaires were us* d as predictors 
of the criterion of job satisfaction on the part of the iacumbents^. 

Sample of Jobs and Job Incumbents 

The jobs covered in this study included 29 jobs Ercin two companies 
in the telephone industry. Data on 15 of the jobs were obtained from 
one company and data on the remaining 14 from another compr^uy. The 
jobs varied in terms of content and level, with 9 being management jobs 
and 20 being non-management jobs. Approximately 15 incumbents on each 
of the jobs were included in the study. The specific jobs and the number 
of incumbents on each are given in ^Appendix A. A total of 407 incumbents 
were Included. 

Quantification of Job Characteristics 

Each of the jobs included was analyzed by the use of the Position 
Analysis Questionnaire (PAQ). This is a structured job analysis pro- 
cedure that provides for the analysis of a job in' terms of 187 differ- 
ent job elements (McCormick, Jeanneret, & Median, 1972). In the analysis 
of a job with the PAQ the analyst rates the relevance of each job ele- 
ment to the job, using in most instances a 6-point scal(i. ' 

PAQ Job Dimensions 

The initial ratings of job elements made by thu analysts are used 
as the tasis for the derivation of scores on 30 job dimensions. The 
job dimensions are those which resulted from a principal components 
analysis of data for a sample of 3700 jobs (Marquardt, & McCormick, 
June 1974). The job dimension scores for any job can be viewed as rep- 
resenting a job dimension "profile" for the job. 

In this study two or three independent PAQ analyses were carried 
out for each of the jobs, the "profile" for the job being, in effect, 
the composite of those independent analyses. 

Work Quality Dimensions 

As indicated above, the scores on the work quality dimensions of 
the jobs were derived on the basis of sub-sets of PAQ job elements. 
Fifty-two job elements were selected on the basis of their judged rel- 
evance to the four constructs. The job elements selected to represent 
these dimensions as listed in Table 16 In cl)e appendix. In the deri- 
vation of scores in these dimensions the individual job elements were 
given equal weighting. 20 
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Measurement of Interest 

For the measurement of the interests of the job incumbents a 
modified form of the Job Activity Preference Questionnaire (JAPO) was 
used. This questionnaire provides for individuals to indicate the 
strength of their interests in having certain types of activities as 
a part of their job. The format of this questionnaire parallels tliat 
of the FAQ in that the items in the JATQ are the same as the job ele- 
ments in the FAQ. Thus, the interests of individuals can be compared 
with job characteristics in terms of the same "units" of job charac- 
teristics. The basic form of the J.\PQ includes 150 of the 187 items 
in the FAQ. (Some items were omitted from the JAFQ since it did not 
seem relevant to ask people to express their interests in terras of 
certain of the elements.) For the purposes of this particular study 
a special form of the JAFQ was prepared which consisted of 107 of the 
150 items. This was done in order to minimize administrative time. 
The items which were eliminated were those which, on the basis, of 
certain considerations, seemed to be potentially less relevant. For 
example, certain items were dropped because they did not contribute 
appreciably to the derivation of job dimension scores as reflected by 
the loadings on the various components. Further, certain items were 
rather highly correlated with others and presumable would not add ap- 
preciable to the prediction. 

The use of the JAFQ would make it possible to compare the expressed 
interests of job incumbents with the characteristics of the jobs on 
which they were working, since the "units" of job information in both 
instances were the same. The comparison for any individual was based 
on the similarity of the profile of job dimensions scores (based on the 
PAQ) as compared with the corresponding profile of his interests on 
those dimensions. Since certain job elements in the FAQ were not included 
in the modified version of the JAFQ, some provision has to be made for 
accounting for those job elements in the derivation of the interest 
measures on the job dimensions. This was done by using a constant in 
the regression equations for the derivation of job dimension scores. 

Differe^ice Index (D^) 

To measure the "match" between job characteristics and personal 
interests, a simple index of difference (d2) was used. As the FAQ and 
JAFQ are based on the same elements, the squared difference for each ele- 
ment common to both was formed, and summed over all elements. This is 
called the Difference score (d2). 

Response Disposition 

•"•o measure the general affect of the job incumbents, a Response 
Disposition scale was devised by combining 20 items of the Optimism- 
Pessimism Scale developed by Beck (1973) and 8 items of the Anomie 
Scale (Robinson & Shaver, 1969). 

A preliminary study based on data from 40 students showed no 
significant correlations between the total scores on the Response Dis- 
position scale and sex, total grade point average, or the Marlowe-Crowne 
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Social Desirability Scale (Crowne and Marlowe, 1964). This indicates 
that the respondents did not systematically show a desire for social 
approval (or disapproval) in their reactions. The range of scotes on 
the Response Disposition scale was sufficiently wide to indicate wide 
variability even in this relatively homogenious sample of students. 

Job iucu'AUKMits wore asked to rate each item on a 7-point Likert 
scale ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree. To avoid re- 
sponse sets, positive and negative statements were mixed. In computing 
the final score, ratings on negative statements were converted to the 
equivalent on the positive statements, and ratings on all 28 items were 
added together. The mininiuia possible score of 28 indicates extreme 
optimism while the mixirmn of 196 indicate-; oxtret^r ; r :;':lniism. 

Measure of Job Satisfaction 

Job satisfaction was measured by the use of the Job Descriptive 
Index (JDI) reloped by fjtricia Smith ;.>juLLh, Kendall, and Hulin, 1969). 
This 3cale pi vides for individuals to 'Vi-scribe" five different as- 
]>ects of their job situations, using in edch instance a series of ad- 
jectives or phrases. Thc^se five aspects are: Work; Supervision; Co- 
workers; Pay; and Promotions. 

The responses were scored in the manner provided by Smith, this 
resulting in five separate job satisfaction scores for each individual. 
In addition, a total score was dt^rived, making a total of six possible 
criteria. However, in this phase of the analysis only the "total'' and 
."work" criteria were used. 

Statistical Analyses 

Statistical analyses were carried out separately for the data for 
the 15 jobs from one company, the 14 jobs of the second company, for 
the combined sample of 29 jobs, and separately for the 9 management and 
20 non-management jobs. The basic procedure consisted of stepwise re- 
gression analysis of the predictors as related to each of the two cri- 
JLerla .of job satisfaction that were used, separate analyses being car- 
ried out with the following predictors and combinations of predictors: 

1. PAQ job dimension scores for the jobs. 

2. JAPQ job dimension scores for the job incumbents. 

. 3. Ad2 index of the "match" between the PAQ and JAPQ job dimension 
L__acare.s for each individual. 

^. ~ Response disposition scores. 

- ^-5»' A combination of 1 and 2, 

6. A combination of 1, 2, 3, and 4. 



7* A combination of 1, 2^ 3, 4 and personal variables such as sex, 
• - age, time op present job, time with this company, and education. 
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8. The work quality dimensions. 

In addition, the effect of the response disposition was partialled 
out from the "work" satisfaction scores of the combined sample, by using 
the formula for semi-partial correlations discussed in Nunally (1967). 
Another regression analysis was carried out, using this new "work" sat- 
isfaction as the criterion. (The "work" satisfaction from which the 
general affect is partialled out was called "job-specific affect" in the 
preceding discussion of the frame of reference). 

RESULTS 

From the questionnaires completed by each incumbent, means and 
standard deviations for age, tenure on the particular job, and tenure 
with the company, were computed and are given in Table 17 (Appendix A). 
These data indicate substantial variation in age and tenure within most 
of the jobs. Satisfaction scores for each job are shown in Table 18 
(Appendix A). 

Reliability of Response Disposition Scale 

For each company a split-half reliability coefficient for the Response 
Disposition Scale was computed. For company A the reliability was r = 
.89, and for company B it was r = .94. As this instrument is basically 
a seven-point attitude scale, the reliability can be regarded as suffi- 
ciently high. 

PA Q Dimension Scores 

As discussed previously, PAQ dimension scores were computed using 
the Job dimensions and factor loadings determined by Marquardt and 
McCormick (1974). 

A stepwise regression was carried out to determine which dimensions 
contributed toward the correlation with job satisfaction. These dimen- 
sions are presented in Table 15 in Appendix A. Because different com- 
binations of dimensions were found to correlate best in each combination 
of the three samples and the two satisfaction criteria, somewhat different 
correlations resulted in the last rows of Tables 1, 2 and 3. In each 
of these tables the last three variables refer to the specific dimension ; 
scores which best predict total satisfaction. 

Essentially the same process was used to determine the JAPQ dimen- 
sion scores for incumbents and the correlations with the other variables. 

Correlations Between Variables And Satisfaction Criteria 

Tables 1, 2 and 3 show the intercorrelacions between each of the 
variables and each of the two satisfaction criteria, "work" and "total". 

There are significant and relatively high correlations between 
"wrk" satisfaction and both the PAQ and JAPQ dimension scores in each 
of the companies, as well as in the combined sample. This is also the 
case with the total satisfaction criterion. 
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A systematic significant difference between the corresponding cor- 
relations found for company A and Company B is shown. (P < .01), indi- 
cating for company A a seemingly stronger relationship between job charac- 
teristics, job interests and both satisfaction criteria. 

It was previously argued that the match between, job characteristics 
and job interests would be a more appropriate predictor of job satis- 
faction. This match was measured by the difference (d2) score, and the 
correlations are also shown in Tables 1, 2 and 3. Five of the six cor- 
relations are in the predicted, negative direction, that is, the lower 
the difference score, the higher is the satisfaction scores. The cor- 
relation In company A for both the criteria is significant (P < .01) 
In company B (Table 2) neither of the correlations between D? and sat- 
isfaction is significant, although one (with "work"), approaches sig- 
nificance at the 5% level. For the combined sample, the correlation 
with 'work" satisfaction is significant. (P < .01). 

- -With regard to the third main hypotheses, the same pattern emerges, 
to company A both the correlations between response disposition and 
tfte-flar isf action criteria is significant at the 1% level, while in com- 
pany B both correlations are weaker thkn that of A, but both significant 
at the 5% level. In the combined sample both correlations are signif- 
icant at the 1% level. Based on the discussion in the Introduction, 
these correlations are in the expected direction, indicating that some 
patt of the variance in job satisfaction can be explained by variance 
in-general affect (measured by the response disposition scales). Par- 
tially out this variance from expressed job satisfaction, may there- 
fore-iiidicate a more "true" relationship between predictors and lob- 
specific affect. 

The- relationship between work quality dimensions and both satis- 
faction criteria is presented in Table 4. Although the dimensions 
are significantly interrelated in all but one instance, correlations 
with the satisfaction criteria are generally low. 

Correlations for Management And Non-Management Jobs 

: - It- was suspected that there may be significant differences be- 
tween higher and lower level jobs. Table 5 shows that this susplsion 
was realistic, as there are significant differences between the means 
of all the satisfaction sub-scales, response disposition scales and 
also a surprisingly large difference in the index of "match", the 
score. It was therefore decided to analyze the date separately for 
inahageBient and non-management jobs. 



i-:TSaMe.8.6..and 7 shows the. inter cor relations which resulted. In 
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addition, correlations with other criteria (besides "work" and total 
satisfaction) are also included. Of major interest is the significant 
correlations between "work" satisfaction and PAQ and JAPQ dimension 
scores (r = .38 and .55 respectively) for management jobs. Also, the 
correlation between "work" satisfaction and the d2 score is significant 
(r ■ .25). Of the corresponding r's for nori-management jobs, only the 
correlation between the JAPQ dimension score and work satisfaction is 
iBignificant (r » .33). 
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Table 

Correlation Matrix of Work Quality, Dimensions 
and Satisfaction Criteria 

Company A 



Skill & 

Module Feedback Control Learning 



Module 



Feedback 


.60** 








Control 


.75** 


.66** 






Skill & Learning 


.60** 


.70** 


.47** 




Work Satisfaction 


.02 


.18 


-.05 


,42** 


Total Satisfaction 


.04 


.19 


.04 


.30** 



Company B 



Skill & 

Module Fieedback Control Learning 

Module 



Feedback 


.66** 






Control 


.50** 


.43** 




Skill & Learning 


.27** 


.57** 


-.05 


Work Satisfaction 


.03 


.25* 


.10 


Total Satisfaction 


.10 


.18 


.09 



Combined Sample 



— — * - 

Skill & 

Module Feedback Control Learning 

Module 



Feedback 


.60** 








Control 


.68** 


.61** 






Skill & Learning 


.50** 


.64** 


.30** 




Work Satisfaction 


.02 


.20* 


.02 


.36** 


Total Satisfaction 


.06 


.17 


.05 


.20* 



ERIC 



* p < .05 
** p < .01 
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Table 5. Means and Standard Deviations of Satisfacti 
Response Disposition, and Difference (d2): 
Management and Non-Management Jobs 



Management Non-Management Difference 

Jobs (N=116) Jobs (N=291) X - x 

-5? Xrun S^^ ""t 



Satisfaction 

Work 37.8 8.7 30.9 11.3 6.9** 

Supervision 42.8 11.1 39.8 11.8 3.0* 

Co-workers 41.9 11.4 37.3 12.9 4.6** 

Pay 15.7 6.5 12.0 7.2 



Total 155.8 50.4 .131. 9' 49.7 



3.7 



Promotion 14.5 9.8 10.6 8.4 3.8** 



23.9** 



Response 

Disposition 62.5 20.6 68.0 22.5 -5.5** 
Difference 

(D^) 386.9 100.1 510.0 160.3 -123.1** 

* P < .05 
** * P < .01 
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Table 6. Correlation Matrix for Different Satisfaction Criteria: Non-Management Jobs 

















Resp. 


Satis- 






Sex 


Age 


T. Job 


T. Co. 


Ed. 


^2 
D 


Disp. 


faction 


PAQ 


Age 


• 08 


















Tenure 1 Job 


-.05 


.48** 
















Tenure: Company 


.04 


.75** 


-66** 














Education 


-.14 


-.17** 


-.10 


-.23** 












Difference (D^) 




.12 


.06 


.07 


-.20* 


* 








Response Disposition 


.02 


• 01 


.08 


.09 


.01 


-.04 








Work Satisfaction 


-.16» 


.31** 


.24** 


.35** 


-.11 


-.11 


-.26** 






PAQ Dimension Score 


.06 


-.07 


.05 


.03 


-.30* 


* .22** .05 


.07 




JAPQ Dimension Score 




.12 


.08 


.07 


.01 


-.01 


-.13 


.33** 


.06 


Supervision Satisfaction 


-.02 


.05 


.04 


.09 


-.02 


-.04 


-.26** 




• 


PAQ Dimension Score 


-.15* 


.13 


.10 


.17** 


-.01 


-.17* 


*-.03 


.41** 




JAPQ Dimension Score 


-.01 


.04 


-.10 


-.02 


-.01 


.04 


-.10 


.32** 


.10 


Co-Worker Satisfaction 


-.01 


-.03 


-.07 


00 


-.01 


-.13 


-.26** 






PAQ Dimension Score 


-.38** 


.12 


-.04 


.11 


.21* 


*-.33* 


*-.18** 


.27** 




JAPQ Dimension Score 


-.34** 


.08 


-.06 


.03 


.23* 


*-.09 


-.13 


.18** 


.37** 


Pay Satisfaction 


.15 * 


-.03 


-.03 


-.05 


-.06 


-.06 


-.20** 






PAQ Dimension Score 


.27 **-.09 


-.06 


-.17 ** 


.01 


.03 


-.09 


.38 ** 




JAPQ Dimension Score 


.25** 


.05 


-.01 


00 


.06 


-.15* 


-.02 


.24** 


.25** 


Promotion Satisfaction 


.02 


-.08 


-.11 


-.11 


-.10 


.02 


-.28 ** 






PAQ Dimension Score 


-.08 


-.12 


-.06 


-.16* 


-.09 


.07 


-.07 


.31** 




JAPQ Dimension Score 


.05 


.03 


.07 


.01 


-.07 


.02 


-.02 


.28** 


.09 


Total Satisfaction 


-.04 


.17 ** 


.08 


.16* 


-.06 


-.04 


-.24 ** 






PAQ Dimension Score 


-.22 * 


.23** 


.11 


.20** 


-.02 


-.22** 


-.06 


.39 




JAPQ Dimension Score 


-.22 ** .15* 


.10 


.09 


-.05 


.09 


-.06 


.30 


.27 



• p < .05 
p < .01 
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Table 7. Correlation Matrix for Different Satisfaction Criteria $ Management Jobs 



• ■■ 


Sex 


Age 


T. Job 


T. Co. 


Ed. 


d2 


Reap. 

Disp. 


Satis. 


PAQ 


Age 


-.12 


















Tenure: Job 


00 


.30** 
















Tenure : Company 


-.11 


.70** 


.59** 








• 






Education 


-.21* 


-.16 


-.22* 


-.30** 












Difference (0 ) 


.25** 


-.16 


.10 


-.07 


.21* 










Response Disposition 


-.13 


.23* 


.29** 


.31** 


-.17 


-.27** 








Wbrk Satisfaction 


.02 


.01 


-.06 


.04 


.19* 


.25** 


-.25** 






PAQ Dimension Score 


-.12 


.02 


00 


.08 


.39** 


.36** 


-.14 


.38** 




JAPQ Dimension Score 


-.10 


-.10 


-.10 


-.09 


.21* 


.22* 


-.30** 


.55** 


.20* 


Supervision Satisfaction 


-.05 


-.06 


-.16 


-.01 


.03 


-.13 


-.12 






PAQ Dimension Score 


-.36** 


-.05 


.10 


.07 


00 


-.04 


.02 


.24** 




JAPQ Dimension Score 


-.23* 


-.02 


-.01 


.02 


.04 


-.04 


-.01 


.56** 


.35** 


Co-worker Supervision 


.11 


-.01 


-.14 


.02 


.13 


.19* 


-.36** 






PAQ Dimension Score 


.26** 


-.13 


-.21* 


-.12 


.41** 


.43** 


-.27** 


.30** 




JAPQ Dimension Score 


• 02 


.02 


-.16 


-.04 


.28** 


.20* 


-.20* 


.41** 


.26** 


Pay Satisfaction 


.3S^* 


-.03 


.06 


.02 


.02 


.22 * -.27 ** 






PAQ Dimension Score 


.71** 


-.12 


00 


-.13 


.11 


.62 **-. 30** 


.47** 




JAPQ Dimension Score 


.38** 


-.05 


.10 


.08 


-.08 


.17* -.15 


.53 ** 


.38 ** 


Promotion Satisfaction 


• 08 


-.26 ** 


-.31** 


-.22* 


-.01 


.14 -.29** 






PAQ Dimension Score 


.10 


-.23* 


-.29** 


-.27** 


.21* 


.26**- 


-.26** 


.43** 




JAPQ Dimension Score 


-.01 


-.31 ** 


-.25** 


-.26** 


.12 


.16 -.15 


.53** 


.45** 


Total Satisfaction 


.03 


-.01 


-.18 


.06 


.05 


.11 -.14 






PAQ Dimension Score 


-.04 


-.02 


-.19 * 


00 


.45** 


.40**- 


-.28 ** 


.31** 




JAPQ Dimension Score 


-.16 


-.16 


-.14 


-.10 


.12 


.06 - 


-.10 


.48 ** 


.15 



* p < .05 
♦* ? < .01 
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Multiple Correlation s Between Variables And Satisfaction Criteria" 

Tables 8 and 9 list the results of prediction of "work" and total 
satisfaction using different combinations of variables. In addition 
multiple correlations corrected for shrinkage are also oredicted in the 
same tables. 

* In almost all cases the PAQ dimension scores accounted for the 
greatest percentage of variance in both satisfaction criteria, with JAPQ 
dimension scores and Response Disposition scores having the next highest 
unique contributions to the multiple correlations. 

It Is also clear that prediction for company A was much better than 
for company B, and also better for "work" satisfaction than for total 
satisfaction. 

Correcting for shrinkage did not have an appreciable effect on the 
magnitude of multiple correlations. 

Tables 10 and 11 shows the predictions for management and non-man- 
agement jobs. For all possible criteria predictions were better for 
the management jobs. 

It was decided to also investigate the relationships between the 
work quality dimensions and satisfaction for the two job levels. Tables 
12 and 13 show that the simple correlations with individual dimensions 
are very low In most cases, resulting in low multiple correlations. 

After Pa rtlalling Out the Effect of Response Disposition 

Table 1*4 shows the correlations and predictions of "work" satis- 
faction for the combined sample before and after the effect of response 
disposition was partialled out from the matrix of inter-correlations. 

Correlations for some predictors were increased, but for others 
were decreased, with the magnitude of change being very small. 

Predictions were slightly weaker, but as the total change was only 
.05, this showed very little (if any) support for the third hypothesis. 
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Table 10. Maximum Multiple R for Different Combinations * 
of Predictors: Management Jobs 



Satisfaction Criteria 



Predictors 


Work 


Super- 
vision 


Co- 
workers 


Pay 


Promo- 
tion 


Total 


PAQ and JAPQ 

Dimension 

Scores 


.62 


.56 


.45 


.60 


.57 


.54 


PAQ and JAPQ 

Dimension 

Scores, 

and Response 

Disposition 


.62 


.59 


.52 


.62 


.59 


.54 


All 

Predictors 


.65 


.64 


.55 


.62 


.64 


.60 



- id 
ERIC 



356 
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Table 11. Maximum Multiple R for Different Combinations 
of Predictors: Non-Management Jobs 



Satisfaction Criteria 



Predictors 


Work 


Super- 
vision 


Co- 
workers 


Pay 


Promo- 
tion 


Total 


PAQ and JAPQ 

Dimension 

Scores 


.34 


.50 


.30 


.41 


.40 


.44 


PAQ and JAPQ 
Dimension2 
Scores, D 
and Response 
Disposition 


.36 


.54 


.39 


.44 


.48 


.49 


All 

Predictors 


.56 


.56 


.44 


.46 


.50 


- .50 
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Table 12. Work Quality Dimensions Predicting "Work" 
and Total Satisfaction: Management Jobs 



Work Satisfaction Total Satisfaction 



Dimension 


Simple 
r 


Step- 
wise R 


Dimension 


Simple 
r 


Step- 
wise R 


Module 


-.17 


.17 


Module 


-.16 


.16 


Skill & 
Learning 


.05 


.20 


Feedback 


.07 


.20 


Feedback 


.03 


.20 


Skill and 
Learning 


-.07 


.21 


Control 


00 


.20 


Control 


-.06 


.23 



ERIC 
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Table 13. Work Quality Dimensions Predicting "Work" 

and Total Satisfaction: Non-Management Jobs 



Work Satisfaction Total Satisfaction 



Simple Step- Simple Step- 

Dimension r wise R Dimension r wise R 



Skill and 
Learning 


.30 


.30 


Skill and 
Learning 


.16 


.16 


Module 


-.04 


.36 


Control 


-.04 


.16 


Control 


-.14 


.37 


Module 


.04 


.16 


Feedback 


.04 


.37 


Feedback 


.04 


.16 
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Table 14. Correlations of Predictors with "WorkV Satis 
faction, Before and After Partialling out 
Response Disposition; Combined Sample 



Predictor Before Partialling Out After Partialling Out 

Correlations of Individual Predictors 





r 


r 


PAQ Dimension Score 


.611 


.582 


JAFQ Dimension Score 


.351 


.299 


Sec 


-.160 


-.166 


As* 


.301 


.323 


Tenure: Job 


.181 


.222 


Tenure: Ccnpany 


.341 


.382 


Educstlon 


.016 


-.001 


2 

Difference: D 


-.U6 


-.162 



(Stepwise) 

PAQ Dimension Score 
JAPQ Dlnension Score 



PAQ Dixnension Score .61 .58 

Tenure: Coapany .66 .62 

JAPQ Dimension Score .67 .63 

Ses .67 .63 

Tenure: Company .67 .63 

educstlon .67 .63 
2 

Difference: D .68 .63 

Ag* .68 .63 



Multiple Correlation of Combinations of Predictors 

R JL 
.61 .58 
.62 .59 



S7 
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DISCUSSION 



In this study a relatively large number of jobs and incumbents were 
included in the samples. It was implicitly assumed that effects of dif- 
ferent variables would be homogeneous across jobs, and general tendencies 
would appear which would make it possible to come to conclusions which 
are generally true for these large samples and could be generalized to a 
general population of jobs. However, results were not the same for the 
two companies; correlations being generally lower for company B than for 
company A. The reason for this difference is not clear, but may pos- 
sibly be related to the tendency of females in company A to be more dis- 
satisfied then the males, as indicated by the significant correlation be- 
tween sex and both "work" and total satisfaction in the sample from com- 
pany A. Also, incumbents from company B completed the questionnaires 
just after extended contract negotiations, which may have influenced 
their responses, although this was not reflected in significant differ- 
ences between means of either work satisfaction or total satisfaction. 

The differences between results for the companies could also be 
due to differences between jobs per se, as the companies have only two 
or three jobs in common. In this study, differences between jobs were 
not investigated, as the emphasis was on determining tendencies which 
hold across jobs, but had this been done, stronger relationships and 
predictions may well have resulted. 

It was found however, that relationships wit.i satisfaction was 
stronger for management jobs, indicating that some differential effect 
for different jobs. 

The results show that in all cases correlations were higher and 
predictions better for "work" satisfaction than for total satisfaction. 
This confirms conclusions in a report by Pritchard and Peters (1973) 
in which they compared intrinsic and extrinsic satisfaction in a sample 
of enlisted Naval personnel. "Work" satisfaction can be regarded as 
essentially intrinsic satisfaction, whereas total satisfaction is a com- 
posite of intrinsic and extrinsic satisfaction. 

Additionally, the significant correlations between Age and Work 
Satisfaction and Company Tenure and Work Satisfaction for both company 
A and company B and for the combined sample (Table 1, 2, & 3) tend to 
indicate that older workers, more specifically those with longer terms 
of service, are more satisfied with their work than are younger workers 
and those with shorter terms of service with their respective companies. 

The first hypothesis stated that the closer the "match" between 
Job characteristics and job interests, the greater the job satisfaction 
would be. The small, but relatively consistent correlations between d2 
and both satisfaction criteria (in Tables 1, 2 and 3) lends at least 
partial support to this hypothesis, although it is clear that there must 
be other factors which also strongly influence satisfaction. 

The d2 measure which was used in this study, did not differentiate 
between situations where the job had more or less of a certain charac- 
teristics than the incumbent would like to have. Had a different measure 
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of the 'hnatch" been used, correlations with job satisfaction may have 
been more substantial. 

It was argued that job satisfaction could be partitioned info 
general affect and job specific affect, and it was hypothesized that 
partlalling out the general affect from "work" satisfaction, will lower 
the prediction of satisfaction. Table"? does not support this hypothesis, 
as predictions decreased by only ,03 when using the PAQ and JAPQ dimen- 
sion scores, and decreased only by ,05 when using all the variables 
to predict "work" satisfaction. 

Even though this attempt at reaching a "true" satisfaction score 
was not successful, it may again be due to the method which was used 
to remove the effect of the response disposition* Rather than partial- 
ling out the effect from the final correlation, a better way might have 
been to subtract from each satisfaction score some proportion of the 
response disposition score for that specific individual. This may take 
the following form: 

(where 

Z^g is the standardized true satisfaction score, 
is the standardized report satisfaction vcore, 
is the standardized response disposition score 
and r is the correlation between Zpg and Z^^^). 

This may result in better predictions of job satisfaction, but in 
any case, a more "true" indication of job satisfaction should result. 

The correlations of the four work quality dimensions with both sat- 
isfaction criteria were low, with only Skill and Learning showing sig- 
nificant correlations. However, important differences between the cor- 
relations with the separate satisfaction criteria are evident. For com- 
pany A and for company B significant correlations with Work Satisfaction 
were recorded for Skill and Learning. This was true as well for the 
combined sample. Significant correlations with Work Satisfaction were 
also recorded for the work quality dimension, Feedback, for company B 
and for the combined sample. Interpretively, this differences in cor- 
relation between the work quality dimensions and the separate satisfac- 
tion criteria may be attributable to the relatively more "task oriented" 
character of the FAQ items selected as representative of work quality 
as opposed to "context oriented" which latter is more descriptively re- 
lated to Total Satisfaction. 

Additloually, the high intercorrelations among the work quality 
dimensions tends to be indicative a unitary work quality factor in the 
sample of jobs studies. Discriminatively, neither Module or Control 
showed significant correlations with the satisfaction criteria, which 
may be sytomatic of a need to consider job restructuring. The results 

o9 
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show clearly that Feedback and Skill and Learning, as 'work quality di- 
nensions, are present across the sample of jobs studied and that they 
are important contributors to job satisfaction. 

When these dimensions were used to predict job satisfaction (Tables 
5 and 6) the best prediction was in the case of company A, with 28% of 
the variance accounted for (R - .53). It should be recalled, however, 
that the PAQ elements measuring work quality were chosen on the basis 
of the researchers' judgments as to thedr applicability to work quality 
criteria. Factor analysis may yield more work quality items i:. the PAQ 
which, if used to predict satisfaction with work, may result in better 
prediction. 

Instead of considering expressed job satisfaction as a simple con- 
struct, a begining has been made to consider it as the result of a com- 
plex interaction of needs, rewards, comparison processes, reinforcing 
stimuli and _ ferent kinds of affect. This may make future research 
on job satisi cion, the factors determining it, and in tum^ processes 
being determined by it, a little more meaningful. 
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Appendix A: Biographical and Questionnaire Data 

The Job Dimensions of 
the Position Analysis Questionnaire (PAQ) 



Alphanumeric „ t , 

Label ^^^^^ ^"1" 





«rCXvc|'l-UaX XIlUcX pre UaU XOn 


J 1-2 


JCiVaXUaLXUIl OL DcUSOry xupUL 


«J X J 


vxsuaj. xnpuL rronn uevices/riaceriaxs 




xnpuL xroui Kopresenuauxonax bources 


«J X^J 


Environmental Awareness 


J2-6 


ucuxaxuii naNxng 


Jf2«7 


Xux OL lua L xon Jrrocessxng 




riaiiucix/ uuiiLrox iiCLXVXLxes 




jfnysxcax coordination xn Control /Related Activities 


JS-IO 


wcilCA.aX OyJKiy ACLXVXty VcrSUS acucnLary ACLXVXLXeS 


J3-11 


naiixi/uxci L xng/ nduuxxng ACLXVXuxes 


J3-12 


nuj ub L xiig/ L xiig nac nxnes/ j&quxpiuen l 


J3-13 

U x^ 


wI^XXXCU/ X cl^ IlIlxuclX ACLXVXLXga 


J3-14 


woe V/^ 4AXov,.CX XCI11CI./U o £tU U X UUitfli L/ cV XC C o 


J4-15 


Interchange of IdPA<;/.TllHampnfQ/Po1 A^^ri Tnf n-rmah-lnn 


J4-16 


Supervisory/Staff Activities 


J4-17 


Public /Related Personal Contact 


J4-18 


Communicating Instructions/Directions/Related Job 




Information 


J4-19 


General Personal Contact 


J4-20 


Job-Related Communications 


J5-21 


Potentially Stressful/Unpleasant Environment 


J5-22 


Potentially Hazardous Job Situations 


J5-23 


Personally Demanding Situations 


J6-24 


Attentive Job Demands 


J6-25 


Vigilant/Discriminating Work Activities 


J6-26 


Structured versus Unstructured Work Activities 


J6-27 


Regular versus Irregular Work Schedule 


J6-28 


Work/Protective versus Business Clothing 


J6-29 


Specific versus Non-specific Clothing 


J6-30 


Continuity of Work Load 
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Table 

Job Elements in the Position Analysis Questionnaire Selected for the 
Measurement of Work Quality Dimensions 



Section of the 



Information Input 



Rental Processes 



Work Output 



jRelationship with 
Other Persons 



[Job Context 



ERLC 



Work Quality Dimension & Element Number 


Module 


Feed bad 


c Control! Skill. «■ 
Learning 


1 7 16 


30 


31 1 


5 13 




32 1 


6 IS 




33 


39 


40 


36 45 48 






37 46 49 

1 • 

38 47 


65 82 


64 


62 80 


78 8"? 




63 


81 




79 j 


99 125 


103 


102 


107 132 


104 




122 


112 




142 171 


176 


185 


.169 172 


177 




170 186 
— « 


178 
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Table 17 

Biographical Data of Job Incumbents 















Time Employed (Yrs) 






Sex 


Age 


Present Job 


Company 


Job 


N 


Male Fern 


M 


s 


M 


s 


M 


c 

d 


COMPANY A: 




















Station Installer 


15 


15 


0 


26.9 


7 7 


•J . IF 




A Q 


0.0 


Station Repairman 


15 


15 


0 


33.4 


13.0 


4.7 


7 3 


10.9 




Engineering Layout Clerk 


15 


0 


15 


39.5 


9.0 


6.5 


4.S 


17.4 


8.7 


Station Repair Foreman 


14 


13 


1 


38.8 


7.5 


3.4 


2.8 


15.9 


9.2 


District Plant Manager 


15 


15 


0 


44.3 


8.3 


2.9 


3.0 


22.1 


10.1 


Svitchmaa - ESS 


16 


15 


1 


29.4 


6.0 


4.1 


1.8 


4.7 


2.0 


Toll Testaan 


15 


14 


1 


31.1 


6.1 


5.5 


5.9 


6.9 


7.8 


Dial Svitching Foreman 


8 


8 


0 


30.3 


3.9 


2.4 


2.4 


7.3 


4.9 


Service Representative 


14 


0 


14 


29.4 


9.4 


4.5 


2.7 


6.4 


4.8 


Sarvice Order Typist 


14 


0 


14 


23.8 


4.1 


3.7 


3.6 


4.0 


3.4 


Conmarclal Kanager 


14 


7 


7 


33.7 


13.5 


5.3 


6.0 


15.1 


12.1 


Operator TSPS 


15 


1 


14 


23.2 


6.9 


2.9 


2.2 


3.7 


4.0 


Assist. Manager Operator Serv. 


13 


0 


• 13 


35.3 


15.1 


5.4 


2.3 


16.5 


7.9 


Analyst Directory Conpilatinn 


14 


1 


13 


33.3 


10.1 


3.6 


3.3 


8.9 


4.9 


Group B Clerk 


15 


0 


15 


33.8 


10.9 


3.7 


3.1 


8.2 


8.5 


TOTAL A 


212 


104 


108 














CtMPANT B: 




















Sarvice Forcnan PBX 


12 


12 


0 


40.6 


9.5 


6.0 


2.9 


19.4 


o . o 


Field Engineer 


14 


13 


1 


49.9 


6.8 


9.6 


8.7 


28.4 




Group Chief Operator 


11 


0 


11 


41.4 


11.1 


5.8 


4.3 


. 17.5 


10.6 


Business Office Supervisor 


15 


0 


15 


37.2 


10.7 


4.3 


4.8 


11.7 


9.2 


C.O. Repalraan 


14 


14 


0 


32.6 


10.0 


5.9 


9.5 


10.4 


9.7 


Coonunications Representative 


14 


7 


7 


29.9 


7.0 


1.9 


1.5 


3.5 


2.0 


Engineering Assistant 


15 


15 


0 


41.9 


7.8 


5.9 


6.1 


19.5 


9.3 


rraaenan 


13 


6 


7 


24.9 


5.3 


1.5 


0.8 


4.4 


2.0 


Installer-Repairman 


15 


14 


1 


24.6 


2.8 


3.1 


1.7 


5.3 


2.3 


Operator D»A* 


14 


2 


12 


26.6 


8.3 


4.6 


4.3 


5.4 


5.6 


Plant Assigner 


11 


0 


11 


44.2 


8.5 


5.9 


6.7 


22.3 


8.8 


Ravicv & Reports Clerk 


17 


1 


16 


35.5 


12.4 


3.8 


6.0 


9.1 


9.4 


Service Assistant 


16 


0 


16 


41.3 


14.6 


7.1 


8.1 


14.9 


9.0 


Service Order Clerk^Typist 


14 


0 


14 


30.5 


14.9 


1.7 


1.0 


3.1 


2.5 


TOTAL B 


195 


84 


111 














TOTAL A & B 


407 


188 


219 
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A2 
Table 

PAQ Dimensions Used to Predict "Work" and Total Satisfaction 
Prediction of Work Satisfaction: Company A 



Dimension R 

Physical Coordination in Control/Related Activities .521 

Vlgilant/Dlscrlxninating Work Activities .594 

Visual Input from Devices/Materials .615 

Perceptual Interpretation .627 

Regular Versus Irregular Work Schedule .636 

Potentially Hazardous Job Situations .646 

Input from Representational Sources .648 
Communicating Instructions/Directions/Related Job 

Information .651 

Interchange of Ideas/ Judgments/Related Information .653 

Prediction of Work Satisfaction; Company B 

Dimension R 

Vlgllant/Dlscrljninatlng Work Activities .430 

Manipulating/Handling Activities .454 

Use of Miscellaneous Equipment/Devices .470 

Potentially Hazardous Job Situations .483 

General Personal Contact .490 

Work/Protective versus Business Clothing .494 

Structured versus Unstructured Work Activities .496 

Prediction of Work Satisfaction: Combined Sample 

Dimension R__ 

Vigilant/Discriminating Work Activities .467 

Manipulating/Handling Activities .511 

Decision Making .545 

Visual Input from Devices/Materials .554 

Kanaul/Control Activities .561 

Structured versus Unstructured Work Activities .566 

Ad just Ing/Opera ting Machines/ Equipment .569 

Perceptual Interpretation .523 

, Specific versus Non-Specific Clothing .577- 

Environmental Awareness •5&1 

Input from Representational Sources .583 
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Table (cont*) 



Prediction of Total Satisfaction; CompanVsA 

Dimension R 

Decision Making .384 

Manipulating/Handling Activities .445 

Visual Input from Devices/Materials .462 

Personally Demanding Situations .469 

Use of Miscallaneous Equipment/Devices ,476 

General Personal Contact .478 

Evaluation of Sensory Input ,480 

Job-Related Communications . .481 

Prediction of Total Satisfaction; Company B 

Dimension R 

Job-Related Communications .201 

Information Processing .253 

Skilled/Technical Activities .301 

Vigilant/Discriminating Work Activities .314 

Visual Input from Devices/Materials .335 

Structured versus Unstructured Work Activities .344 

Continuity of Work Load .345 

Prediction of Total Satisfaction; Combined Sample 

Dimension R 

Vigilant/Discriminating Work Activities .276 

Interchange of Ideas/ Judgments/Related Information .368 

Skilled/Technical Activities .386 

Manipulating/Handling Activities .391 

Work/Protective versus Business Clothing .394 

Hanual/Control Activities .399 

Environmental Awareness .402 

Adjusting/Operating Machines/ Equipment .404 

Regular versus Irregular Work Schedule .407 

General Personal Contact .409 
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Table. 

" ^ JAPQ Dimensions Used t6 Predict "Work" and Total Satisfaction 
Prediction of Work Satisfaction; Company A 



Dimension r 

Vigilant/Discriminating Work Activities ,259 

Use of Miscellaneous Equipment/Devices ,314 

Supervisory/Staff Activities ,356 

General Body Activity versus Sedentary Activities ,389 

Information Processing ,410 

Manipulating/Handling Activities ,426 

Decision Making ^^3g 

Public/Related Personal Contact [443 

Manual/Control Activities ^452 



. Physical Coordination In Control/Related Activities 
Communicating Instructions/Directions/Related Job 
Information 

Potentially Stressful/Unpleasant Environment 
Pcrsrmally Demanding Situations 

Prediction of Work Satisfaction; Company B 

^^£-^- - Dimension 

Vigilant/Discriminating Work Activities 

Information Processing 
[-Interchange of Ideas/Judgments/ Related Information 

Potentially Stressful/Unpleasant Environment 

Evaluation of Sensory Input 

Public /Related Personal Contact 

Manual/Control Activities 

Attentive Job Demands 
• Skilled /Technical Activities 

Prediction of Work Satisfaction; Combined Sample 

Dimension 

Attentive Job Demands 

Supervisory/Staff Activities 
' Interchange of Ideas/Judgments/Related Information 
• General Body Activity versus Sedentary Activities 

Communicating Instruct ions/Direct ions/Related Job 
Information 

Potentially Stressful/Unpleasant Environment 
Use of Miscellaneous Equipment/Devices 
Public/Related Personal Contact 
Environmental Awareness 



• 461 
.464 
.468 



R 

.129 
.170 
.202 
.223 
.245 
.256 
.270 
.280 
.284 



R 

.214 

.257 
.273 
.286 



.296 
.306 
.315 
.321 
.327 
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Table (cont.) 



ERIC 



Prediction of Total Satisfaction: Company A 

Dimension - R 

Communicating Instruct ions/ Direct ions/Related Job 

Information .272 

Information Processing ,322 

General Body Activity versus Sedentary Activities .386 

Attentive Job Demands ,406 

Environmental Awareness ,419 

Potentially Stressful/Unpleasant Environment .431 

Manual/Control Activities ,441 

Use of Miscellaneous Equipment /Devices .449 

Adjusting/Operating Machines/Equipment ,460 

Structured versus Unstructured Work Activities .467 

Public/Related Personal Contact .471 

Supervisory/ Staff Activities .476 

Visual Input from Devices/Materials .479 

Prediction of Total Satisfaction; Company B 

Dimension r 

Interchange of Ideas/ Judgments/Related Information .155 

Public/Related Personal Contact .198 

Vigilant/Discriminating Work Activities .225 

General Body Activity versus Sedentary Activities .255 

Potentially Stressful/Unpleasant Environment .274 

Manual/Control Activities .280 

Attentive Job Demands ,285 

Job-Related Communications ,290 

Evaluation of Sensory Input ,296 
Communicating Instructions/Directions/Related Job 

Information ^299 

Environmental Awareness .302 

Personally Demanding Situations ,305 

Use of Miscellaneous Equipment /Devices .306 

Prediction of Total Sa tisfaction: Combined S;.nirl^ 

Dimension a 

Attentive Job Demands ,178 
Communicating Instructions/Directions/Related Job 

Information ,213 

Interchange of Ideas/ Judgments/Related Information .242 

Potentially Stressful/Unpleasant Environment .276 

Information Processing ,292 

Environmental Awareness .302 

Use of Miscellaneous Equipment/Devices * .309 

Adjusting/Operating Machines/Equipment .317 

Skilled/Technical Activities * .322 

Structured versus Unstructured Work Activities •325 



I 
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Appendix B 

Job Activity Preference Questionnaire (JAPQ) 



Th« Vttrp08« of this part of the questionnaire it to obtain a neaaura of your 
io% :kucurtf9t8 oc preioreitcea. Each individual has different interesta. ao 
thcra ara no rignt or wrong answers. Simply n^rk what appliaa to you. 

This part ia divided into 8 sectioni. each of the sections containing a 
lintlnt? of vjrk ;ictivitiiis or situations. Kor each section there ia a rating 
scale that yau arc co use in rating how much you would want each of tha work 
activities or situations co be a part of a job that you aight aoaetima hava. 

In rating the work activities and situations, do not attempt to relate your 
respcrtises to ycur jjresent job. Ratliur think of your ideal Job and consider 
auca iuem aepuraceiy, indicating the level of your interest in the activity or 
situation es part of any joo that you t»i>;ht consider. A» you rate each work 
activity or situaziou, assutue that an dn.iorcunity would be available for you 
to get any requir%»d education or training for it. 
. 

SECTION 1 

XnfoTMtion ia needed to perform any type of work, and that information can com 
from many different sources. Use :he numbers from 0 to 5 on the rating scale to 
hoy nuch you would like to use or engage in each of the following activities 
CO get the "infomation" needed in your work. 



Keading (books, reports, office notes, J 6b 
instructions 9 etc.) 

Using numerical materials (graphs, accounts , 
specifications, etc.) 

Using graphic materials (pictures , drawings, 
blueprints, diagrams, maps, tracings. X-ray 
films 9 TV pictures, etc.) 





Kating Scale 




0 


None 




1 


Very United 




2 


Limited 




3 


Moderate 




4 


Considerable 




5 


Very extenaive 





ERIC 



Using patterns and related devices (stencils, patterns, templates, etc.) 
5. Using visual displays (dials, guages, signal lights, radar scopes, 

speedoocters, clocks, etc.) 
6u Using measuring devices (rulers, calipers, tire pressure gauges, sealei^, 

themometers, etc.) 
7. Observing and Ustening to mechanical devices in use (tools, equipment, 
machinery, etc.) 

S. Observing things you are working with (materials, parts or objects, sudi 
as bread dough being mixed, wood being cut, metal being welded, boxes 
being inventoried, items being inspected^ etc.) 
9. Observing features of nature (landscapes, fields, geological samples, 
plants, cloud formations, or other features of nature) 
Observing or inspecting man-made features of the envlroment (bulldlnre, 
dams, highways, bridges, docks, railroads, etc.) 
^11. Observing the behavior of people or animals 

,12. Listening to spoken infotration (instructions, conversations, interviews, 
meetings, discussions, etc.) 

13. Listening to sounds (non-verbal) 

1 4. Touching f-*0 
!ir- _^15. Smelling ^^•^ 



10. 
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srcrioN 1 

Different Job« reaulre you r.o ^.sBocinte with dtffercnr types of individuals. How 
iSlSoTt^nt would you want personal ront;.ct with the follcvlnp types of individuals 
to be? .Continue usin;? the snne ratlnrr scale. 

^51. Executives or officials (r.overnnent a<?ninistrators) 

52. Middle fienafement (division or district nana^ers) 

53. Supervisors (forenen, office mana>>:ers» etc.) 

54. Professional personnel (doctors, la^^ers, scientists* 

engineers, professors* teachers, etc.) 
^ 55. Personnel enlaced in office wdrk (clerks, book- 
keepers, receptionists, etc.) 
___56. Ctistofners (as in stores or restaurants) 
.,.^57. Students, trainees, or apprentices 

^58. Clients, patients, or Individuals bciti^ counseled 

^59. Skilled and unskilled workers ' 





Rating <?cale 


0 


^^o iinportance 


1 


Very minor 


2 


Uv 


3 


Avera|>e 


4 


Ilieh 


5 


Kxtremc importance 



srcTtor 4 

Following. *re three Job situ^ncions or ciran^stances. Use the numbers from 0 to 5 to 
Indicate how much of each you would bP wH)ln« to accent in your work. 

fO. Frustratine situations (situations in which you 

vould become frustrated becnuse your attempts 
to do sonethine nii«ht be hindered or obstructed) 
Wsajereements or conflict situations (as mifht 
be involved in labor nepotlations, enforcement 
of an unoopular oolicy, etc.) 

Distractions (telephone calls, interruptions, and 
disturbances fron others, etc.) 



61 < 



62. 





'^atinp Scale 


0 


Mone 


1 


Very little 


2 


Little 


3 


^^ctderate amount 


4 


Considerttble 


5 


Laree amount 



ERIC 
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so 



R^ttnc ?>cale 

0 rone 

1 Very limited 

2 Limited 

3 >loderate 

A Coiislderable 

5 Very extensive 



tts« the numbers from 0 to 5 to Indlcnte hnw.' nurh yovi would like to use each of the 
follovlnft devices or pieces of Aquinncnt In vour work. 

6 i> Precision hand tnol8 (cn. trover 'a toola^ 

watchnaker*a toola, sureical instnonents, etc.) 
6 4> Other hand tools (hamcrs, wrenches, knives, 
— scissors, etc.) 

65> LonK-handled tools (hoes, rak^', shovelii, 

picks, axes, brooms, etc,) 

6 6 > nandllng devices or tools (tonps, laHle5, dippers, 
forceps, etc., used for trovlnR or handllnp ohiects and niamlals) 

6 7> KancNhcld precision tools (dentist drills, welding equipment, etc.) 
— Other hand-held power tools (ordinary power saws, drills, sanders, clippers » 
• •tc.) 

lettering and drawlnp Instruments (pen5, pencils, artist's brushes, drafting 

* equipment, etc.) 

70. ^pll€ator& (brushes, rawa, paint rollers, used In anolyin^ solutions . 

oaterials, etc.) 

71. Processing nachlnea and eoulpncnt (used to process or modify oarts, ohj 

Materials, etc.) 

72. Controls: used cnntinuoiwly (controls reciuirinK continuous ad.iuRtwent or 
manipulation, for examole, accelerator, stecrlnp wheel, etc.) 
^^^^_^7J. Controls; not u^od cnnttnuot!<;ly (rontroln uaed to stsrt or utop, to set 
positions on a machine, etc.) 

7 4. Iteyboard devices (pianos, typewriters, addlnr machines, etc.) 

75. \M%hwy or rail vehicles (nutonohiles, trucks, buses, trains, etc.) 

76. Powered nobile equipment (fork lifts, nelf-propelled lawn mowers, road 
graders, tractors, etc.) 

- 77. ^n-noved mobile oquinnent (hand-pushed lawn mowers, wheel barrows, iloor 
polishers, etc.) 
78. Oneratinp couinnent (cranes, hoists, elevators, etc.) 
^^79. Remote-control eouipnent (conveyor systems, etc.) 
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SECTION 6 



villlng 

^BO. 

^81. 

BZ. 

^B3. 

84. 



85. 



JW. 
87. 



ntmbert from 0 to S to indicate how much of your vorkinx tise you vould be 
to spend in the following activities or under the following circuistsnces. 
Sitting 



Rating Scale 

Hone 

Under 1/10 of the time 
Between 1/10 end 1/3 of the 
tine 

""^tween 1/3 end 2/3 of the 

.ine 

Over 2/3 of the time 
Almost continually 



Standing 

Vfalking or running 
Clitobing (for example, house 
painter, telephone lineman, etc*) 
Kneeling or stooping (or other body 
positions which nay be uncomfortable, 
or awkward) 

Working indoors in low temperatures (conditions in which you may be 
definitely cold even though you wore heavy clothing, such as in refrigerated 
rooast etc.) 

Working outdoors (under different weather conditions) 

Working in awkword or small work spaces (conditions in which the body is 

cramped or uncomfortable) 



SECTION 7 

rolloving is a list of job requirements. Use the numbers from 0 to 5 to rate how 
yuch you would want each to be a part of your work. 

8 8. Precision (need to be more than normally 
precise and accurate) 

8 9. Attention to detail 

9 0. Vigilance (need to be constantly alert 
•nd aware of any changes In a situation) 

9 1. Need to keep Job knowledge current 
(continually learning new developments 
related to the Job) 





Rating Scale 


0 


None (No part) 


1 


Very limited 


2 


Limited 


3 


Moderate 




Considerable 


5 


Very extensive 



5f; 
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SRCTION 8 

S«l«ct cms of the responses for each of the follovlng questions. 

92. Decision makinp level: tlhut level of decisions would you want to make in 

your work? 

1. Very ltui^-d level (such as must be make in pasting labels on cartons, 

putting iruns on shelves in a warehouse, etc.) 

2. Limited levi 1 <8uch as those made in running a wood planer, greasing m 

car, or dl > itching a taxi) 

3. Inter .mediate level (such as in ordering office supplies several months 

In idvance, detenninlny: what is wroni? with an automobile engine, setting 
up t;5:hine tools for operations, -jtc.) 

4. Substantial level (such as decidlnj» who dll be promoted, who will be 

hired or fired* if property will be purchased, etc) 

5. Very substantial level . juch as recommending major surgery, selecting the 

location ^:ct h new pltnt, or approving a corporation's annual budget) 

93. Reasoning in problem jolvln? Which of the following reasoning levels would 

you wsnt In your work \o i^c^'iire? 

!• Very limited n^asoning (use of common sense to carry out uninvolved 
Instructions, as might be done by a Janitor or a dellverynan) 

2. United reasoning (use of some experience or training, such as a sales 

cleric, a postman, a keypunch operator or an electrician's apprentice 
alfht use) 

3. Intermediate reasoning (use of principles to solve practical problems, 

such as might be required in farminR. drafting, or carpentry) 

4. Substantial reasoning (use of logic or scientific thinking, as night ba 

used by s mechanical engineer, a personnel director, etc.) 

5. Very substantial reasoning (use of principles of logic or scientific 

thinking to solve a wide range of problems, as might be done by a 
research chemist, a nuclear engineer, a corporate president, or the 
nanager of a large plant) 
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teount of pinning: Rot such planning or •chcduling vould you Uko to do 
in your voxk? 
t. NOCM 

1. Vory littlo (little planning of your ovn activitioo, as la aalling 

tidcata at a tbcatar, working on an aaaaably Una, ate.) 

2. Littia (aoM planning raquircdt but not a great dealt aa in delivering 

•ilk, working aa a Janitor, etc.) 
S. Average amount (for example, a carpenter vlio suat plan the beat vay 

to build a houae» the planning that auat be dooa by a taxi diapatchar, 
etc.) 

4. Cooaiderable (for example, a fonvan vho miat plan vhat hia vorkara 

■oat do, a teacher vho «uat propara lectur^a or lesaon plana* etc.) 

5. targe nvounc (for examole, a departn^nt atore nanager, an executive 

vho Mat plan the activitiea of different work groupa, aa architect* 
etc.) 

Idueation: Hov «uch education vould you vant your vork to require? 

0. Littia or none 

1. Laaa than high achool 

2. High achool diplowa 

3. So«e college education 

4. College degree 

5. Advance degt^e (M.S., Ph.D.* M.D., L.t.D., etc.) 

Training: Hrw tsuch training, other than the education in nwber 95* would 
you vant your work to require? Consider aueh thinga aa on-the*Job training* 
apprentice training, technical and vocational aehoola, and orientation 
training. 

0. 1 day or laaa 

1. Ovnr 1 d^ up to 1 «onth 

2. Basween 1 and 6 aontha 

3. Batwaan 6 montha and 1 year 

4. Batvaan 1 and 3 yeara 

5. Over 3 yeara 
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_97. Exparlenco: llov tnach experience la related or lower-Uvel jobs voul4 you 
like your cork to require? 
1* Lesa than 1 nonth 
2* Less than 1 year 
3* Between 1 and 3 years 
4« Between 3 and 5 years 
3* Over 5 years 

_98. Uvel of wachewatlca; What is the highest Uvsl of «atheinatlcs you would 
want your job to require? 

0. Uoue 

1. Sisple counting, addition and asbtraction of nunbers smaller than 100 

2. Addltiuu and subtraction of numbers up to 1,000, and eoae wiltiplication 

and division 

3. Vse of fractions, deciuals, percentages 

4. Use of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, or statisitics 

5. Advanced use of calculus, topology, vector analysis, factor analysis, 

probability theory* etc. 
99. Physical exertion; How much physical effort would you want your work to 
require? 

1. Very Hght (occasional walking or standing, occasionally aoving light 

objects, as might be required of a secretary, watchmaker, telephone 
operator, etc.) 

2. Light (frequently walking or standing and often exerting effort equal 

to thst which would be required to lift between 10 and 20 pounds, ae 
■ight be done by a sales clerk, bank teller, etc.) 

3. Moderate (frequently exerting effort equal to that which would be 

required to lift between 25 and 50 pounds, for exasple, auto 
Mchanic, coin vending machine serviceman, bus driver, etc.) 

4. Beavy (lifting between 50 and 100 pounds, for example, general 

laborer, bulldozer operator, baggage porter, etc.) 

5. Very heavy (frequently using enough effort to lift 50 pounds, and 

occasionally using enough effort to lift over 100 pounds, for 
exaaple, quarry mining, setting up concrete forms, etc.) 
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JLOO. Supervision given: How many worker* would you went to directly superviset 
0* Hone 

!• I or 2 workers 
2* 3 to 5 workers 
3. I to 8 workers 
4* 9 to 12 workers 
5* 13 or «ore workers 
^101* Personnel responsibility: How neny personnel would you went to be reapon* 
sible for tn your wori;? As en exeBiple« e president of e corporetion would 
be responsible for everyone vho worked for the corporetion. 
0. Rone 

1* 10 or fever ^ratkere 

2. 11 to 50 workere 

3. 51 to 250 workers 

4. 251 to 750 workers 
5* '751 or nore workers 

;U)2. Safety reeponsibility: How such responsibility for the sefety of others 
would you be willing to essme in your work? 
0* Hone 

1* Little (working only with saell hand tools* aediines that ere net 

daageiDUSt etc*) 
2* Lialted (responsible to exercise only rsssoneble cere) 
3* Interwediete (must be cereful to avoid hurting othere* es ia 

operating overheed creaes* driving vehicles* etc*) 
4* Svbeteatlal (you auat constantly be careful not co injore others* as in 

handling dangeroue chealcels or explosives* etc*) 
5* Very substantial (the sefety of others would depend entirely upon you* 

aa in piloting the aircraft* performing aajor surgery* etc*) 



GO 
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^103. Frop^rtr TcspoMlbility: Rov nuch property would you be vllllnt to aseti 
TCaponsibiUty for? 

1. Very little (a few dollere worth) 

2. Uttle ($50.00 to $500.00 worth) 

3. Koderete enoimt ($501.00 to $5,000,00 worth) 

4. $ubet«ntiel mount ($5,001.00 to $25,000.00 worth) 

5. Very eubetential amount (more than $25v000«60 worth) 

^104. General reaponsibility: Row such genera reeponaibUity would you want 
la your work? 

1. Very little 

2. Uttle 

S« Average aaouot 

4. Subatantial 

$• Very aubatantlal 

105. Supervlaion received: How such auparviaion wooid you want to receive in 
your work? 

1. Cloae at9«nriaion» including Job aaaignaanta and doae obaervation of 
voik 

Z. General auperviaion 

3. General guidance, but quits independent of othera 
^« Very little direction or guidance 

5« No auperviaion 

106. Job atructure: To what extent would you want to follow a routine, or 
heve your work outlined for you? 

1. Alaoat no change from a predeterained job routine (working on an 

aaaeid>ly line, etc.) 
a. Uttle change from the work routine poaaible (bookkeeping, atocking 

itcme in a warehouae, etc*) 
3# Certain work muat be done, but you can determine your own achedttl« 
or routine (carpenter, automobile mechanic, machiniat, etc.) 

4. Uttle routine work (most of the dedaiona made by you, for exai^le, 
atore manager, inductrlal engineer, etc.) 

5* ffo routine (a wide variety of problema muat be dealt with, and you 
would determine your own aolutlona, for example, corporation 
vice-preaident, rcaearch chemiat, etc.) 
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J07. Critlcallty of potltlon: Somt petitions in • company are tapaeially 

critical. If not filled properly, such things aa the company'a eamioga 

or reputation might seriously suffer. With this in mind, vhst degraa 

of criticality vovld you vant your Job or position to hsvtT 

!• Vary lov 

2. Uv 

3» Kodersta 

A. High 

5. Very hl^ 



;2 
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Appendix C 



Job Descriptive Index (JDI) 

Thit part naasures what you think of different aspects of your present Job. 
Hark each of the itens in the follo^in,^ wav,as they relate to your present lob: 

I I II rh! f s^^'^^^^s/ onrticular aspect of your Job (work, pav, etc.) 

N - if the item doc^ not describe that aspect of » k » •/ 

7 *^ if You cannot decide 



your Job (supervision, etc.) 



_ Fascinating 

^ Routine 
_ Satisfying 
^ Boring 
^ {k)od 
3 Creative 
Respected 

Ple^smit 
3 Useful 

Tiresone 
[ Healthful 
. Challenging 
^ On your feet 
, Frustratinjt 
] Siirple 
^ Endless 
, Gives sense of 

accomplishment 



sijprmsioi! 



_ Asks Dry advice 

^ Hard to please 

^ Irpolite 

^ Praises good work 

^ Tactful 

, Influential 

^ Up-to-date 

_ Doesn't sunervise enough 
^ ^uick<*tempere.d 
, '^ells me f^ere I stand 
^ Annoying 
Stubborn 
' Know job well 
^ Bad 

^ Intellipent 
leaves me on my own 
Lazy 

Axound when needed 



coM«0RKrts 

_ St inula tiny; 
' Boring 

Ambitious 
2 Stupid 
_ Responsible 
" Past 

^ Intelligent 

_ Kasy to make enemies 

^ Talk too much 

_ Smart 

! tasy 

^ Unpleasant 
, 'vo privacy 
] Active 

, Narrow interests 
^ Loyal 

. I'ard to meet 



PAY 

Income adequate for normal expenses 
Satisfactory profit sharing 
Barely live on income 
Bad 

Income provides luxuries 
Insecure 

Less than I deserve 
Highly paid 
Underpaid 



PRD*!r)TlO?lS 

. ^'Ood opportunity for advancement 

- - Opportunity somewhat limited 

Promotion on ability 
Dead*end job 

Good chance for promotion 

— Unfair pronotion policv 
Infrequent promotions 
Regular promotions 

— - Fairly ^ood chance for promotion 
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Appendix D 
Response Disposition Questionnaire 

Th« follo.;iM^. items are designed to learn aomethlnn of the way you think about your 
world. Using the numbers fron 1 to 7 on the ratinp scale piven below, i-wrk your 
rtaction to each stntenent according to the defsree to which you aftree or disagree 
with it. There are no " riplit" or "wronp" answers; we are sinoly iuterosted in your 
hontst reactions. 





RATPTG SCATT 


1 • 


Stronijly agree 


2 • 


Moderately nrree 


3 - 


Slightly ai>ree 


A • 


^^either agree or dispzree 


5 - 


Sliphtly disagree 


6 • 


Moderately disajtr'Sn 


7 - 


.Strongly disarre* 



. 1. 

, 3. 

^ 4. 
. 5. 

. ^* 
. 7. 

. 8- 
9. 



_10. 
_13. 

17. 



I look forvarti to the future with hope and enthusiasm. 

I i^i^rht as well c:ive up heca.ise there's nothing I can do about making things 
better for oiysclf* 

^licn things are joine badly, I nn helped by knowing that they can't stay that 
vay forever. 

I can't inacine what my life would be like in ten years. 
I have enouph time to acconolish the things 1 nost want to do. 
In the future I expect to succeed in what concerns me most. 
My future seeras dark to ine. 

I happen to be particularly lucky and I expect to f.et more of the good things 
in life than the average person. 

I Just don't the breaks, nnd there's no reason to beUeve I will in the 
future. 

My past experiences have prepared ine well for ny future. 

All I can see ahead of me is unpleasantness rather than pleasantness. 

I don't expect to get what I really want. 

When I look ahead to the future I expect i will be happier than I am now. 
Thinrs Just won't work out the way I want them to. 
I have ^reat f.^ith in the future, 

I never pet what I vant so it'« foolish to want anything. 

It is very tmllkely that I will ret any real satisfaction in the future. 
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RATI?-G SCALF. 

1 ■ Strongly onrcc 

2 ■ Kn<ler«tcly «i>rc« 

3 - SU»htly Aprec 

« • Veleher aRtce or disaorea 

5 - Slifihcly dl.t«|,ree 

6 » ::oderaeely dlsw.ree 

7 ■ Strongly di««pree 



—20. 

_22. 

_24. 
-25. 
_26. 
_27. 
28. 



The future se«-« v.-ifiue and ..ncertain Co ne. 

I can look fon...-:r.i co «,re* -ood tir^s than bad tines. 

I'.Teot",tr " "^'"'"-^ ' ^ '•""-'^v 

No one cares wh«t happens, when yo„ ret ri^ht down to It. 

The life of the .-.vcraBe r«n is settln- worse, not better. 

People don't rer.Uy ere wh.,t happens to the next fellow. 

I net the feelin,^ th.it life is not v«.rv useful. 

These day, I ,et the feelin, that T'n not a p„t of thin.,. 

These days I don't know who I can depend on. 

I feel no one really cares ruch „bout what happens tv «e. 



»Je thank your for your cnooeration. If voii hm.- . • 

about the questlomialre. please u«e th"; spaci: '"'^ ""•'^ "-k* 
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